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vineyards, and woods of her country, and see the mountains
and the sky, and not as now, a dozen steps to the right, and
then back to the left another dozen, which is the longest walk
her convent garden affords, and that, you may be sure, she is
very seldom tempted to take."

By the middle of February Shelley was send-
ing his poem for publication, speaking of it as the
production of "a part of himself already dead/'
He continued, however, to take an almost painful
interest in Emilia's fate; she, poor girl, though
not the sublime creature he had thought her,
was infinitely to be pitied. Before their ac-
quaintance ended, she was turning it to practical
account, after the fashion of most of Shelley's
friends, by begging for and obtaining consider-
able sums of money.

If Mary then indulged in a little retrospective
sarcasm to her friend, Mrs. Gisborne, it is hardly
wonderful. Indeed, later allusions are not want-
ing to show that this time was felt by her to be
one of annoyance and bitterness.

Two circumstances were in her favour. She
was well, and, therefore, physically able to look
at things in their true light; and, during a great
part of the time, Clare was away. In the pre-
vious October, during their stay at the Baths, she
had at last resolved on trying to make out some
sort of life for herself, and had taken a situation qs
governess in a Florentine family. She had come
back to the Shelleys for the month of December